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A  Lin<;pln  ToUm  Pole, 

To  presei-\'e  the  figure  of  Abraham 
l-incoln  on  top  of  a  30-fpot  totem  pole, 
I'rcsident  Harding  has  been  asked  by 
Governor  Spott  C.  Bone  of  Alaska  to 
declare  Tongass  Island  a  ijartional  pare 
Tlie  statue  was  carved  by  an  Iadia.n 
more  than  fifty  years  aRO.  Tl)e  native 
cut  til*  flgiiie  from  yellow  cedar  with 
hand  made  knives  and  chisels,  using  a 
pliotocraph  of  the  martyied  President 
a  soldier  gav^  him  for  a  copy. 

The  face  of  Lincoln  is  nearly  heroic 
size,  the  shoulders  shadingr  off  into  the 
wings  of  a  larg-e  bird.  TonfraBs  Island 
is  of  small  area,  just  off  tlu;  mainland 
of  southeastern  Alaska.  Sucroundin^' 
this  totem  art;  carved  poles  bearing 
the  historic  Icgendss  of  many  extinct 
clans,  some  weU  preserved  with  whi1,3 
man's  paint.  Governor  'Bone  fears 
those  totems  may  be  coveted  by  tour- 
ists for  eastern  citieg.  f  J 2^ 


TOTEM  POLE  °^  which  was  the  totem  topped  by  the  above  figuj  e,  erected  at  Tongass  Island.  The 

original  pole,  weather-beaten  and  decayed  by  wind  and  rain,  has  been  brought  to  Sax- 
Photo  by  Joseph  Yolo  man,  where  a  replica  has  been  carved,  and  the  original  carving  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
for  U.  S.  Forest  Service  made  in  1882,  is  being  preserved  as  a  curiosity.  It  is  believed  that  the  carver  obtained  a 

photo  of  Lincoln  from  soldiers  at  an  Army  Pest  established  at  Tongass  Island  in  1870. 


LINCOLN  TOTEM 


Shown  above  are  the  two  sections  of  a  "historic  totem  pole  which 
has  been  presented  to  the  Illinois  State  Museum  by  the  Mid-day 
Luncheon  club.    The  totem  was  carved  by  Alaskan  Indians  of  the 
Raven  tribe  in  honor  of  L  incoln,  whom  they  regarded  as  the  man - 
who  freed  them  from  slavery."  The  base  of  the  totem  depicting  the  , 
raven  and  tl\e  figure  of  Lincoln  which  topped  the  totem  pole,  are  .: 
shown  above.   ■ 


Mid-Day  Luncheon  Club  Presents 
Totem  Pole  To  State  Museum 


A  liibtodc  totem  pole,  carved 
by  Alaskan  Indians  in  honor  of 
Abraham  LijicQli\_jyid  topped  by 
a  life  sue  figure  of  the  great 
emancipator,  has  been  presented 
to  the  Illinois  State  museum  by 
the  Mid  Day  Luncheon  club  of 
Springfield,  of  which  Atty.  Walter 
Provine  of  this  city,  is  president. 

Formal  presentation  ceremonies 
occurred  at  8  o'clock  Tuesday 
night  in  the  Centennial  hall. 

"This  totem  pole  is  a  specimen 
of  northwest  coast  Indian  artistry! 
at  its  best,  and  involved  as  it  is 
with  an  interseting  episode  in  the 
early  occupation  of  Alaska  by  the 
United  Slates  government,  will 
become  a  valuable  addition  to  thp 
Illinois  slate  museum,"  Walter  Wt. 
Provine,  Mid-Day  Luncheon  club 
president,  said  in  commenting  on 
tlie  exhibit. 

The  totem  pole  is  carved  from 
Alaskan  cedar  and  comes  from 
one  of  the  hundreds  of  little  islands 
near  the  Prince  of  Wales  archi- 
pelago in  southeastern  Alaska. 

Jay  Monaghan,  author  of  "The 
Diplomat  in  Carpet  Slippers,"  went 
to  Alaska  last  April  to  arrange  for 
,its    purchase  and  transportation, 


at  the  request  of  the  Mid-Day 
Luncheon  club. 

The  totem  pole  has  been  di- 
vided into  two  portions.  These  will 
be  placed  on  either  side  of  tho 
doorway  leading  to  the  elevators 
at  the  cast  end  of  the  first  floor 
of  the  Centennial  building. 

The  eight  foot  figure  of  Lincoln,- 
carved  complete  with  'top  hat, 
beard,  and  frock  coat,  will  be 
right  of  the  doorway  and  the  11 
foot  totem  pole  base  will  be  placed 
on  the  left.  Glass  cases  will  bQ 
put  around  them  for  protection. 

Weight  of  the  two  totem  pole 
pieces  is  estimated  at  one  ton.  The 
31  foot  column  connecting  the  fig- 
ure of  Lincoln  and  the  base  was 
not  brought  here  from  Alaska. 


WEST  SCHOOL  P.T.A. 
MEETS  FRIDAY 

The  West  School  Parent  Teach- 
er association  will  meet  at  the 
schoqi  at  2:30  o'clock  Friday 
afternoon.  G.  E.  Coi""well,  city 
superintendent  of  school,  will  be 
the  speaker.  Following  tlie 
meeting  tea  will  be  served. 

Egg  shells  are  chiefly  formed 
of  carbonate  of  lime. 


How  Old  Abe  Got  On 
a  Totem  Pole 


ONE  of  the  oddest  monuments 
ever  erected  to  express  human 
gratitude  towers  above  a  lonely 
forest  clearing  in  Alaska.  It  is  a 
fifty-foot  totem  pole  topped  by  a 
lifelike  figure  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
stovepipe  hat  and  all. 

Behind  this  strange  apparition 
of  Old  Abe  on  a  totem  pole  lies  a 
story  of  Indian  strife  and  en- 
slavement, and  of  the  unforeseen 
blessing  bestowed  by  Lincoln's 
Emancipation  Proclamation 
nearly  4000  miles  from  Washing- 
ton two  and  a  half  years  after  his 
death. 

Alaska  was  still  owned  by  Rus- 
sia when  the  Raven  clan  of  Tlingit 
Indians  was  conquered  by  the 
warlike  Eagle  clan  of  the  same 
tribe.  The  Raven  lodges  were 
burned  and  their  young  men  and 
women  were  led  off  to  slavery  by 
the  victors. 

After  the  United  States  took 
possession  of  Alaska  in  1867,  a 
friendly  wanderer  informed  the 
enslaved  Raven  clansmen  that  a 
great  ship  had  come  to  nearby 
Tongass  Island  and  white  soldiers 
had  built  a  fort  there.  Taking 
heart,  the  oppressed  Indians 
hastily  launched  canoes  and  fled 
through  the  night  to  Tongass. 
There  they  pleaded  with  the 
commander  of  the  United  States 
garrison  not  to  return  them  to 
slavery.  His  response  was  to  cite 
Section  1  of  the  13th  Amend- 
ment, "Neither  slavery  nor  in- 
voluntary servitude,  except  as  a 
punishment  for  crime  whereof  the 
party  shall  have  been  duly  con- 
victed, shall  exist  within  the 
United  States,  or  any  place  sub- 
ject to  their  jurisdiction." 

Alaska  having  become  subject 
to  American  jurisdiction,  the  In- 
dians were  told  they  were  free. 
So  they  built  lodges  and  raised 
their  totem  poles  in  the  shadow 
of  the  white  man's  protecting 
fort.  When  William  H.  Seward, 
who  had  negotiated  the  purchase 
of  Alaska  as  Secretary  of  State, 
visited  Tongass  Island  in  1869,  he 
informed  the  grateful  Indians 
that  they  could  thank  President 
Lincoln  for  their  freedom.  The 
tribesmen,  assured  that  they 
could  never  again  be  enslaved, 
toiled  for  years  to  fashion  a  totem 
pole  of  cedar  with  a  figure  of  Lin- 
coln, faithfully  copied  from  an  old 
picture,  on  top,  and  the  clan's 
raven  crest  at  the  bottom.  The 
totem  pole  stood  long  after  the 
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Indians  abandoned  their  village 
to  work  in  the  white  men's  can- 
neries and  sawmUls. 

In  1937,  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service,  seeking  to  restore  native 
monuments,  found  the  weather- 
beaten  gray  pole.  The  Lincoln 
figure  was  armless  and  the  top 
hat  had  lost  its  rim.  So  the  orig- 
inal figure  was  placed  in  the  Ter- 
ritorial Museum  at  Juneau,  and 
descendants  of  the  Indian  slaves 
freed  by  the  Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation carved  a  duplicate.  This, 
one  of  the  last  big  totem  poles  to 
be  made,  now  stands  near  Ketch- 
ikan as  a  memorial  to  the  Great 
White  Father  whose  humanitarian 
achievements  endured  beyond 
his  death  and  marched  on  to  the 
farthest  regions  under  the  Amer- 
ican flag.       — MABEL  POWERS. 


TOTEM 
POLES 

AND 

MR. 
LINCOLN 


In  a  Tlingit  Indian  village  on  Ton- 
gass  Island,  Alaska,  there  stood  for 
many  years  a  memorial  totem  pole, 
one  of  the  few  honoring  a  non-Indian. 
On  the  base  section,  ornately  decorated 
in  red,  blue  and  black,  were  crests  and 
symbols  of  the  Raven  clan,  a  bear's 
head  and  the  winged  figure  of  Proud 
Raven  with  his  son.  Above  this  rose 
a  31-foot  plain  shaft  topped  by  the 
sculptured  figure  of  a  bearded  man  in 
a  black  suit,  white  stiff-collared  shirt, 
black  bow  tie  and  stovepipe  hat — an 
image  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

This  position  of  honor  was  given  to 
Mr.  Lincoln  in  commemoration  of  the 
end  of  enslavement  imposed  on  one 
another  by  two  warring  Tlingit  groups, 
the  Eagles  and  the  Ravens.  The  Thir- 
teenth Amendment,  for  which  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  paved  the  way,  abolished 
slavery  not  only  in  the  continental 
United  States  but  also  in  all  areas  un- 
der its  jurisdiction.  When  Alaska  was 
purchased  from  Russia  in  1867,  it  too 
was  subject  to  this  Amendment. 


The  next  year,  1868,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment established  a  customs  office 
and  fort  on  Tongass  Island  with  a  com- 
pany of  soldiers  and  a  revenue  cutter 
assigned  there  to  patrol  the  area  and 
enforce  law  and  order. 

As  the  story  goes,  the  Tongass  Ravens 
and  the  Kagwanton  Clan  of  the  Eagles 
had  been  engaged  in  warfare  for  a  long 
time.  At  the  time,  the  Eagle  war  par- 
ties had  the  upper  hand  and  were  be- 
sieging the  Ravens  at  every  turn,  hop- 
ing to  take  them  captive.  The  Ravens, 
fleeing  from  one  refuge  to  another, 
learned  of  the  fort  on  Tongass  Island 
and  escaped  to  the  station  where  they 
settled  near  the  parade  grounds  under 
the  shelter  of  the  guns  of  the  revenue 
cutter. 

The  government  officials  investigat- 
ed the  situation.  To  settle  the  matter 
they  made  it  known  to  both  groups  that 
under  the  new  flag  which  now  flew  over 
Alaska,  slavery  was  illegal,  that  a  man 
named  Abraham  Lincoln  had  freed  the 
slaves.  As  a  result,  conflict  ceased  and 
hostilities  were  never  resumed. 

In  gratitude  for  the  protection  they 
received  and  to  revere  their  own  clev- 
erness in  outwitting  the  Eagles,  the 
Ravens  sponsored  a  totem  pole  to  the 
Great  Emancipator.  Chief  Ebbits  en- 
gaged Thleda,  an  artist  from  the  neigh- 
boring Tsimshian  tribe,  to  do  the  de- 
signing and  carving.  Thleda  worked 
from  a  photograph  of  Lincoln,  report- 
edly the  Rice  campaign  photo  of  1864. 
The  pole  was  erected  in  the  1870's. 

The  Tlingit  Indians  live  in  the 
northernmost  section  of  the  Northwest 
Coast — the  1000-mile  stretch  of  rocky, 
wooded  coastal  area  extending  from 
Puget  Sound  to  the  Alaskan  Panhan- 
dle. Other  Northwest  Coast  tribes,  all 
of  whom  have  a  similar  basic  culture, 
are  the  Tsimshian,  Haida,  Kwakiutl, 
Bella  Coola,  Nootka,  and  Salish. 

Fish,  their  main  food  supply  in  the 
past,  was  so  plentiful  and  so  easily  ob- 
tained that  there  was   much  leisure 


time  loi  ccr ciiioiiics,  festivals,  cx- 
l)r<'ssi<)ii  ill  works  of  ;irf.  Woodcarv- 
iim  reached  a  level  of  arhicveiTient  un- 
eciualed  in  primitive  art  anywiieic  else 
in  the  world,  as  evidenced  in  the  sensi- 
tive handling  of  a  wide  variety  of  ob- 
jects— from  a  sixty-foot  totem  pole  to 
a  three-inch  spoon  handle. 

Totem  pole  carving  was  dominant 
during  the  1800's,  reaching  its  highest 
development  from  1840  to  1880,  the 
period  of  white  trade  and  occupation. 
Introduction  of  iron  provided  better 
tools  for  easier  carving;  and  the  profit- 
able trading  in  sea  otter  skins  brought 
unheard  of  wealth  to  the  Indians.  This 
promoted  the  desire  for  status  symbols 
and  prestige  exemplified  by  the  pos- 
session of  a  totem  pole.  Among  the 
Northwest  Coast  Indians,  totem  poles 
were  not  idols  to  be  worshipped;  they 
displayed  family  crests,  related  family 
legends,  were  symbols  of  family  pride 
and  wealth,  or  commemorated  dead 
leaders  or  special  events. 

The  project  of  carving  and  erecting 
a  totem  pole  was  both  expensive  and 
extensive,  taking  months  and  some- 
times years  to  complete.  During  this 
time  the  carver  was  entertained  with 
feasts  and  gifts  in  addition  to  the  pay- 
ment for  his  work.  Erection  of  the  pole 
usually  was  celebrated  with  a  potlatch, 
an  elaborate  feast  lasting  several  days. 
Guests  were  invited  from  the  surround- 
ing areas,  oftentimes  hundreds  of  peo- 
ple, and  all  were  given  gifts  for  their 
participation  in  the  dedication. 

Although  most  totem  poles  were 
carved  from  Western  Redcedar  (Thuja 
plicata),  a  rot-resistant  wood,  the  poles 
showed  effects  of  the  ravages  of  the 
weather.  There  was  little  incentive  for 
repairing  or  retouching  them  because 
of  the  expense  involved  in  labor,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  cost  of  another  pot- 
latch!  After  fifty  years  or  so  in  the 
dampness  of  the  coastal  region,  the 
poles  began  to  turn  into  shapeless 
ruins,  sometimes  partly  covered  by 
luxuriant  growths  of  moss  and  lichens 
and  even  small  trees  which  gain  an 
easy  foothold  in  this  climate.  When 
the  Lincoln  figure  from  the  original 
pole  was  removed  in  the  late  1930's 


to  the  Territorial  Museum  in  Juneau, 
Alaska,  it  was  badly  disintegrated;  the 
arms  and  the  brim  of  the  stovepipe 
hat  were  completely  worn  away. 

From  the  1890's  through  the  early 
1900's,  far-sighted  individuals  and 
groups  worked  to  stimulate  interest 
in  the  preservation  of  the  remaining 
poles.  Finally,  in  1938,  a  program  of 
totem  restoration  was  initiated  through 
the  U.S.  Forestry  Service,  but  by  this 
time  many  were  beyond  repair. 

When  practical,  the  poles  were  re- 
stored and  left  in  their  original  loca- 
tions. Others  were  removed  from  de- 
serted villages,  cemeteries,  and  inland 
areas,  to  be  repaired  or  carved  anew 
and  set  in  clusters  in  totem  pole  parks. 
Native  Indians,  preferably  descend- 
ants of  the  original  tribal  owners,  were 
hired  to  do  the  work.  Although  most 
of  them  had  little  or  no  experience  in 
woodcarving,  they  exhibited  a  natural 
ability  in  this  "lost"  art. 

A  new  carving  of  the  Lincoln  Totem 
Pole  is  in  the  Saxman  Totem  Park 


near  Ketchikan,  Alaska.  Another  was 
obtained  in  1945  through  the  personal 
efforts  of  Mr.  Jay  Monaghan,  then 
Research  Editor  of  the  Illinois  State 
Historical  Library.  The  Mid-Day 
Luncheon  Club  of  Springfield,  which 
financed  the  project,  presented  the  to- 
tem pole  to  the  Illinois  State  Museum. 

The  Proud  Raven  base  and  the  Lin- 
coln figure  have  been  on  display  since 
that  time,  except  for  a  period  in  1964 
and  1965  when  these  two  sections  were 
at  the  New  York  World's  Fair.  This 
year,  under  the  direction  of  Marion  K. 
Hoffman,  Head  of  the  Museum's  Prep- 
aration Department,  replicas  were 
made  in  fiberglass.  The  connecting 
shaft,  which  had  been  left  in  Alaska, 
was  reconstructed  and  also  reproduced. 

Now  near  its  original  height  of  fifty 
feet,  an  Abraham  Lincoln  Memorial 
Totem  Pole  stands  in  front  of  the  Mu- 
seum, impervious  to  the  elements — a 
replica  of  Northwest  Coast  Indian 
Art  and  one  of  the  most  unusual  trib- 
utes to  Mr.  Lincoln. 


Orvetta  M.  Robinson,  Museum  Librarian 


Reproduced  from  The  Living  Museum,  November,  1966,  Illinois  State  Museum, 
Springfield,  Illinois.     Photographs  by  Charles  Hodge,  Museum  Photographer. 

This  leaflet  is  distributed  by  the  Illinois  State  Museum  Society,  a  non- 
profit organization  founded  to  promote  and  enhance  the  educational  efforts 
of  the  Illinois  State  Museum. 

The  Society,  supported  by  its  gift  counter  in  the  Museum  Lobby  as 
well  as  by  membership  dues,  endeavors  to  maintain  a  high  standard  in  the 
selection  of  items  for  sale  to  Museum  visitors. 

The  Abraham  Lincoln  Memorial  Totem  Pole  motif  has  been  carried 
out  in  jewelry  and  sculptured  pieces  which  are  available  for  purchase  at 
the  gift  counter  along  with  many  other  articles  and  books  on  natural  history 
and  art. 

The  official  publications  of  the  Illinois  State  Museum  are  also  sold  at 
the  gift  counter.  A  complete  list  of  these  publications  is  available  on  re- 
quest at  the  counter  or  by  mail  from  the  Illinois  State  Museum,  Springfield, 
Illinois  62706. 


LINCOLN'S 
TOTEM  POLE 


In  a  remote  Alaska  village 
the  Great  Emancipator  holds 
a  high  place  of  honor 

by  Margaret  Troutt 

THE  Abraham  Lincoln  totem 
pole  in  the  small  Alaska  village 
of  Saxman,  near  Ketchikan,  is  a 
focal  point  for  tourists.  Dressed  in 
a  shiny  black  suit  and  top  hat, 
Lincoln  stands  atop  a  50-foot  cedar 
pole,  his  wooden  features  easily 
recognizable  as  the  great  Emanci- 
pator. 

When  I  asked  a  guide  why  there 
was  such  a  large  portion  of  the 
totem  bare  of  any  carving,  he  said, 
"Big  man  at  top— important."  The 
bare  expanse  of  the  pole  is  a  status 
symbol. 

The  strange  and  interesting  story 
of  how  the  Tlingit  Indians  carved  a 
memorial  totem  to  honor  the  man 
who  freed  the  slaves  goes  back  to 
1867  when  Alaska  was  purchased 
from  Russia.  This  deal  was  criticized 


by  many  in  the  United  States  as  an 
act  of  unwarranted  extravagance. 
Why  would  anyone  be  foolish 
enough  to  buy  an  "icebox"  in  a  land 
so  far  North  that  no  one  could  pos- 
sibly want  to  live  there? 

Feud  was  brewing 

Of  course,  the  Alaskans  knew 
nothing  about  the  furor  this  pur- 
chase had  caused  in  the  United 
States.  The  Raven  and  Eagle  clans 
of  the  Tiingit  Indians  were  too  en- 
grossed in  a  private  feud  to  even 
notice  it.  For  years  the  aggressive 
Eagles  had  captured  Ravens  and 
grown  rich  in  the  Indian  slave  trade. 
Finally  the  Ravens  loaded  their 
families  and  their  belongings  into 
their  long  canoes,  and  fled  from  the 
predatory  Eagle  clan,  seeking  a  new 
home. 

About  the  same  time  a  United 
States  revenue  cutter  was  sent  to 
the  newly  acquired  Alaska  terri- 
tory. When  the  captain  met  the  fleet 
of  canoes  and  heard  the  Ravens' 
story,  he  told  them  they  could  stop 
running  because  Alaska  was  now 
owned  by  the  United  States  and  no 
one  could  force  them  to  be  slaves. 
He  described  the  United  States 
President,  Abraham  Lincoln,  who 
had  ordered  that  "all  persons  held 
as  slaves  .  .  .  are  and  henceforward 
shall  be  free  .  . 

The  Ravens  wondered  if  they 
dared  believe  this  good  news.  They 
followed  the  cutter  until  it  came  to 
a  little  cluster  of  islands  near  the 
mainland  where  they  decided  to 
land  and  make  their  new  home. 

Gradually  the  tribe  realized  that 


the  American  captain  had  told  them 
the  truth— they  no  longer  needed  to 
fear  the  Eagles.  Chief  Ebbets  called 
his  warriors  together  and  told  them, 
"We  must  show  our  gratitude  for 
this  great  thing  that  has  happened. 
Let  us  have  our  totem-pole  artist, 
Tleda,  carve  with  his  chisel  a  me- 
morial to  this  Lincoln  who  has 
freed  us." 

So  Tleda  was  sent  to  the  forest 
to  select  a  tall  Alaskan  red  cedar, 
whose  trunk  rose  straight  and  strong 
without  faults  or  angles.  At  the  base 
he  carved  a  traditional  Tiingit  fig- 
ure, with  an  added  pair  of  jutting 
wings  on  which  he  painted  raven 
designs.  Above  the  Tiingit  symbol 
he  carved  a  huge  raven  and  then 
a  bear  to  represent  Chief  Ebbets' 
family.  Between  that  and  the  figure 
of  the  man  at  the  top  of  the  totem 
pole  he  left  a  bare  31 -foot  shaft. 

Lincoln  tradition  preserved 

For  three  generations  the  Raven 
clan  preserved  the  tradition  by  mak- 
ing other  Lincoln  memorials.  Many 
fell  into  ruin  but  three  of  the  Lincoln 
totems  still  exist.  One  is  in  the 
museum  at  Juneau,  one  in  the  Illi- 
nois State  museum,  and  the  third 
in  the  small  native  Alaska  village 
of  Saxman. 

To  the  Tiingit  Indians,  the  Lincoln 
totem  will  always  be  a  symbol  of 
freedom  from  slavery.  And  Ameri- 
can visitors  to  Alaska  must  have 
similar  feelings,  for  they  pass  many 
elaborately  carved  totem  poles  at 
Saxman  to  stand  longest  before  the 
stark,  plain  memorial  totem  to 
Abraham  Lincoln.  ■ 
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The  Lincoln  Totem 

(larvt'd  Hy:         (  arver  I  nknown 


I,()cation:  Alaska  Stale  Museum 

Dale  ol'  Carving:  Late  18(XJs 

This  weafherc'fJ  carvinfi  of  Abraham  Lincoln  once  Mood 
at  the  top  of  the  "/'roud  Raven  lotem"  pole  (sometimes 
referred  to  as  the  "f  irst  White  Man"  polej,  on  Ton^ass 
Island,  near  Alaska's  southern  houndary. 

This  coninieniorative  pole  orr^inully  had  the  fi'4ure  of  a 
raven,  the  clan  emblem,  at  the  base  of  a  tall  unemhellished 
shaft  supporting  the  figure  of  a  man  wearing  a  stovepipe  hat. 

YAHL-JELYI,  a  Gaanax.adi  chief  of  the  Raven  clan,  com- 
missioned a  Tsimpsean  carver  to  make  a  totem  pole  commem- 
orating the  clan 's  first  contact  with  a  white  man,  who  was 
probably  an  explorer,  in  that  area.  The  carver  needed  a  model 
for  the  white  man  and  a  picture  of  Lincoln  which  was  prob- 
ably collected  from  the  army  post  on  Tongass  Island 
(1868-1870)  was  used.  At  that  time  Lincoln's  picture  was 
probably  more  common  than  that  of  any  other  American. 

(Source:  museum  plaque) 

There  are  at  least  two  other  versions  of  the  story  of  this  totem 
pole.  Some  suggest  it  was  a  ridicule  pole  to  force  payment 
of  a  debt.  Others  say  it  was  carved  to  honor  President  Lin- 
coln for  issuing  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  freeing  the 
slaves. 
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